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Are the Public Schools 


in. MCBURNEY: Gentlemen, the pub- 
ic schools have a tremendous job to 
lo, and I think for the most part, 
ve will agree they are doing it well, 
ften under serious handicaps. By 
957 we are told we shall have ten 
nillion more children in the schools 
han we had in 1947, and need 330,000 
ditional teachers. Today we will 
liscuss a number of issues affecting 
he work of the schools in their day 
yy day contacts with our children, 
ssues with which all parents and 
eachers should be concerned. It is 
ometimes claimed, Michael, that the 
chools are not doing as effective a 
ob as they used to do in teaching 
‘undamentals—writing, reading, spell- 
ng, arithmetic and the like. Do you 
hink this is the case? 


Fundamentals Plus’ 


in. MICHAEL: I think we are doing an 
ffective job in teaching the funda- 
nentals. That we could do a more 
{fective job, I don’t believe there is 
ny question. 

Teaching of fundamentals always 
emains one of our primary objec- 
ives. There are others, In other 
vords, it is teaching fundamentals 
ylus. Other than the ones you men- 
ioned, I think we would also have 
o add to the list of fundamentals 
he ability to speak effectively, ability 
o listen discriminately, and certainly 
ntelligently. Those are just two that 
would add to the list you mentioned. 


Ir. McBurNrEY: What is your view 
yn this, Christensen? 


iz. CHRISTENSEN: I think there isn’t 
nuch doubt that in mere teaching, 
eaching the ability to read and write, 
he schools have done a job. That is, 
he rate of illiteracy between the two 
Norld Wars was reduced by about 
me-half. But I doubt very much 
vyhether the schools today and the 
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people they do educate are doing as 
good a job in training accuracy in the 
fundamentals. I don’t think there is 
any valid evidence to show our chil- 
dren have as good basic understand- 
ing of arithmetic or are as accurate 
spellers or as quick and accurate 
readers as they were. Part of this 
undoubtedly comes from the necessity 
of mass education, which has resulted 
in having to lower the standards quite 
generally. 


Comparison With Past 


Mr. McSwain: I think the schools 
today, generally, are doing as good 
a job in teaching the fundamentals 
as has been the case in past years. 
Schools vary, of course, in terms of 
teachers, but all the research studies 
we have, which are somewhat limited 
in scope, show that children are read- 
ing just as well today. They are 
spelling just as well. They are doing 
their arithmetic just as well. The 
school is trying to improve the qual- 
ity of thinking that children are do- 
ing when they are using the funda- 
mentals. 


Mr. Heutm: I think that one of the 
problems is the fact that they bring 
in so many extra studies, and the 
result is that the time for drill in the 
classroom and for emphasis upon 
these reading, writing and arithmetic 
activities that are so important in 
later life, is cat down. And it is also 
a fact that many parents feel they 
have to spend more time than neces- 
sary, and keep the children up later 
than necessary, in helping them in the 
drill at home because of the fact the 
drill is not so thorough in the class- 
room itself. 

Mr. McBurney: Helm is saying here 
the schools are failing to drill the 
children in these fundamentals to 
which we are referring. 
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Mr. McSwain: That is one of the 
criticisms that you hear expressed by 
many people. However, I am sure 
that the schools are just as much 
concerned about helping children to 
develop mental] abilities in using the 
fundamentals. We now know that 
it is much better to get meaning be- 
fore you go to drill. With meaning 
the drill is more and more meaningful 
practice. Drill alone doesn’t educate. 
You have to get meaning first. 


Mr. CHRISTENSEN: I don’t like to dis- 
agree with an educator in his own 
field, but drill serves an end in and 
of itself. There have been too many of 
our elementary schools that have tried 
to “sugar-coat” learning for children 
and have tried to inculcate in them 
the idea that life is pleasant and 
merry and non-competitive. There is 
something in having a child know that 
there are certain things in life that 
are just work and drudgery. That 
training has been missed in many of 
our schools. 


Make Education Easy? 


Mr. McSwain: I think many people 
think that the schools today are try- 
ing to make education easy for chil- 
dren and are letting children do as 
they please and so on, but these 
accusations are without foundation. 
All we are trying to do is give the 
child the benefit of research and 
psychology, and we do know that 
learning is hard work, and unless it 
is adapted to the meaning level of 
children, they do not get the develop- 
ment we want them to have. 


Mr. MICHAEL: I would like to sub- 
stantiate what Dean McSwain says. 
I think there is one thing we know 
about the secondary school level and 
that is the student who comes to us 
satisfied with his experience in his 
elementary school, along certainly 
with basic mastery of skills, is the 
student by and large that we can 
work with in developing a program 
for him at the secondary school level; 
in other words, one who is well ad- 
justed, who likes to go to school, who 
likes his teachers, without any refer- 
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ence to, as Mr. Christensen said, a 
“sugar-coated” type of education. 
Mr. Hewtm: I think the problem, 
whether we make it too easy—as Mr. 
Christensen said, learn the lazy way—} 
depends a great deal upon the prin- 
cipals. I have found that out from 
discussion with some friends of mine 
who have been in public school work, 
Some principals in the schools de- 
mand a higher standard of drilling 
and so forth. Certain teachers whor 
were brought up perhaps when dril 
was more the custom will see that 
their students have that type of dril 
also. Others who have been brough i 
up in the more modern system will 
probably like the movie and radi | 
idea more, but as a business man, 
will have to say that I—and I think 
many others—am disappointed at thd 
sort of knowledge that comes to us i 
the finished product of the schools. | 
Scientific Research 


Mr. McSwAaIN: The thing that in4 
terested me, Mr. Helm, as I kno J 
business—I know very little about 
business in general—is that the mer 
in business are willing to accep} 
scientific research, to improve theif 


products, and yet, many of those rf 


unwilling to grant to children th 
benefits of scientific research in th 
field of psychology. This matter of 
drill has to be re-interpreted in term |! 
of what we know about how “T 

i] 


dren learn. 


Mr. CHRISTENSEN: I don’t think tha) 
you can properly compare scientifii 
research in the abstract sciences an | 
alleged scientific research that thes) 
educators are giving us in many fieldif 
in the growth and development of | 
human being. The learning proces} 
is the same today as it was in thi 
days of Aristotle and all understand | 
ing of that subject didn’t begin in t | 
year 1930 or 1940 or 1950. | 
Mr. McSwain: I grant you that chi | 
dren, human beings, have the samifl 
biological patterns, and yet, each oni | 
differs psychologically. Learning 


how you are unwilling to grant. tif 
these children better instructiong 
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nethods based on what we have come 
o find out about how they learn. 


ik. CHRISTENSEN: I am not unwilling 
o grant better instructional methods. 
am for them. I am saying just 
ecause you change something, that 
loesn’t mean that it is better. There 
sn’t anyone who is unwilling to grant 
etter instructional methods than you 
lave. 


ir. HELM: I understand there is some 
hange-back in the schools to having 
nore drill. I gathered that, at least, 
rom things I have heard. I know of 
. certain parent of one child who was 
ot taught spelling in a thorough 
nanner and now in the fifth or sixth 
‘rade he is just beginning to learn 
o spell and is being put back into 
lrills in spelling. Now, sometimes 
hese psychological methods or mod- 
rn studies aren’t always too good. 
fany people think that in the old, 
ne-room school in the country they 
‘ot things and learned things that 
tuck with them by hearing repetition 
rom other grades—drill, drill, drill. 


Drill Important’ 

fg. McBurRNEY: We have had the 
uestion raised of teaching the funda- 
nentals and methods of doing it best. 
Ve seem to be agreed that drill in 
pelling, in reading, in writing and 
s Mr. Michael would add, in speak- 
ng is an important factor. We want 
tudents to get these fundamentals. 
‘he issue seems to be how best to 
eccomplish it, and there very clearly 
s; a difference of opinion on that. 
Joubtless, the competence with which 
his job is done would differ from 
chool to school and teacher to teacher. 


fr. HELM: I think we all agree on 
he importance of teaching funda- 
nentals, and there is hope. In fact, 
ye are studying, and different opin- 
ys are being brought forth, and 
ooner or later we will probably reach 
more perfect method. 


Ir. McBurNeEy: Helm, I want to ask 
ou about another criticism directed 
gainst the public school, the charge 
hat they are not doing an adequate 
yb in teaching citizenship, American 


culture, and building loyalty to the 
nation and our way of life. Do you 
share that view? 


Mr. HELM: I have a feeling the fault 
comes from above, from some na- 
tional associations, and their policies, 
their influence on the average teacher 
who feels he must follow and do as 
he is ordered or perhaps he will not 
be advanced in the profession. It is 
due also to the teaching of history 
more as a social science which gives 
a chance to bring in certain, what 
we might call social Marxian ideas. 
Some of the materials used in the 
schools question the loyalty and sin- 
cerity of our forefathers when they 
started the Constitution, suggesting 
they did so more to protect them- 
selves and land gambling. That criti- 
cism is taught in some of the debunk- 
ing series. It seems to me right now 
if we allow no religious propaganda 
in our schools, we allow no political 
propaganda in our schools—or should 
not, although the National Education 
Association, certain phases of it, have 
even asked teachers to work against 
men who wouldn’t favor certain fed- 
eral aid bills; I know that for certain 
then why should we allow anti- 
American propaganda aimed at the 
abolition of private property and 
other fundamental institutions of our 
Republic to be carried on? I would 
like to make this one statement. 


Mr. McBurney: Do you suggest that 
is going on’ in the schools? 


Concern For Propaganda 


Mr. Heim: I think it is true from 
inferences through the textbooks, the 
things I read myself, the impressions 
I get, what many parents tell me, 
letters I get because people know I 
am interested, through Friends of 
Public Schools, even though the in- 
terest is not professional. They are 
worried. 


Mr. McBurney: Do you other men 
think this is the case? 


Mr. MICHAEL: I have never heard 
associated with the National Educa- 
tion Association or any other pro- 
fessional organization at a national 
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level the power and influence that 
Mr. Helm would associate therewith. 
I don’t think there is any question 
that educators are very much con- 
cerned about this whole problem of 
citizenship education. There has never 
been a time when we were giving 
more time and more attention and 
thought and study to it. All of us, 
I think, recognize that if there is 
one primary function in America to- 
day, it is to save our freedom, and 
that the responsibility of the public 
school as the most effective institu- 
tion in America today for the train- 
ing of youth has that as its primary 
purpose and objective. 


‘Cling to Tradition’ 


Mr. CHRISTENSEN: I think what Mr. 
Michael has just said is very heart 
warming, and it is fine. However, it 
comes a little bit late. The educators 
have not been on the job, and by that 
I am referring not to our teachers in 
elementary schools who have to take 
what is dished down to them from up 
above, from the educators of educa- 
tors. I want to make the point that 
they haven’t been given the proper 
guidance. You find in a textbook, a 
teacher’s textbook, given to me by 
one of the most eminent educators in 
the country, such statements in de- 
riding classical education as—now he 
is referring to children, and I quote: 
If they use the traditional methods 
of instruction, “They are not likely 
to become explorers, nor are they apt 
to like to live dangerously. They may 
choose the guidance of tradition, of 
authoritarian conclusions, and of com- 
placency so long that they grow to 
deride change. They flee from revo- 
lution or even obvious evolution and 
cling to the institutions that change 
little or not at all. They thus lose 
their freedom, becoming slaves of 
existing conditions and cowards of the 
future, for free men are revolutionary 
men in thought and dynamic men in 
action.” Now, that is the kind of 
doctrine that is historically wrong. 
We had two revolutions in this coun- 
try under the traditional system of 
education. The second thing that is 


wrong with that is that we have i 
this country certain traditions whic! 
are not subject to re-examination 
that we want to adhere to. This sys 
tem, this belief, sponsored largely by 
John Dewey and his radical progres 
sive schools, starting out with th 
desire to recognize Russia, that we 
can examine every fundamental of 
this country, is wrong! It has re- 
sulted in the greatest batch of treason 
trials we have ever had! 

Mr. McSwain: That is a rathe : 
broad generalization that you have 
made, Christensen. I have 
Dewey’s writings very carefully. 


out an excerpt from a chapter. Dewdl 
believes in the power of intelligence} 
He believes in critical thinking as ¢ 
way of solving the problems of today} 


experimentalism supported by mora} 
values, mental values, and I canno 
see why people want to tie in man 
of the problems that they say exist i 
the schools with one of America’ 
outstanding philosophers whose co 
cept of life, concept of mental develop 
ment, concept of society, it seems 
me, is tied right in with the ve 
basic principles of American demoe 
racy. 


Mr. CHRISTENSEN: And Mr. Dewel 
also believes there is no God. 


Mr. McSwain: I deny that! 


Mr. CHRISTENSEN: Well, he has joines 
countless atheistic groups. He is joir} 
founder of the Ingersoll Memorial. 


‘More Than Knowledge’ 


Mr. MICHAEL: Going back to t 
teaching of citizenship again, I thinj 
we are all impressed with the faa 
that knowledge in itself will neve 
transfer to the behavior of a goa 
citizen. It is more than just knowin 
It is a matter of also doing, and ¢ 
our emphasis—increasingly in tH 
school—is to give the student | 
chance actually to experience tH 
ways of behaving democratically 4 
well as to know facts about our hij 
tory, our past and the like, as inf 
portant as they are. 
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(rk. HELM: I would like to emphasize 
he fact that this is a different period, 
ve all know, from any we have ever 
ived in before. With Russia threat- 
ning, as she is, we have to do some- 
hing serious to develop the nation 
f the future now in the schools into 
mn enthusiastic, loyal, supporting 
roup. I believe on account of that, 
his one subject transcends all others 
—not to neglect the fundamentals. 
‘hat must be kept, as it has been. 
ut it adds a new story to the struc- 
ure of education, I might say, in 
yhich every superintendent and every 
eacher and every parent must rally 
round to see that the children get 
he right idea of American govern- 
1ent, and to that end, these textbooks 
hould be eliminated or changed. 


Irn. MCBURNEY: What textbooks? 


in. HELM: Those referred to that 
ring in the idea of debunking, and 
aying through the schools we will 
ring a new social order. I have 
lenty of them here. I could give 
lore. It is well known that such 
ooks exist and are used in the 
chools. Now, I blame businessmen 
r people who feel as I do for not 
ssisting teachers, who want to avoid 
1e text, in having the texts issued. 
would like to call upon the listening 
ublic right now to rally to the fact 
e must do something to get proper 
xtbooks into the schools as well as 
utting others out. 


esponsibility of Community 


IR. MICHAEL: I certainly would em- 
hasize here the responsibility at the 
cal community level, the local citi- 
ns who see that what is being 
ught in the school is understood. 
don’t know of any school where 
arents are not welcomed to review 
ith the administration and with 
achers the instructional materials 
hich are there. We recognize cer- 
inly that schooling is not synony- 
ous with education, that we can’t get 
tizenship education until we get the 
udents in the community to partici- 
ate in the life and functioning of 
mmunity life. They are all tied in 
ry closely together. 


MR. CHRISTENSEN: I want to empha- 
size that. Now, I am a member of a 
board of education, and we have very 
little direct contact with the parents 
that we are supposed to represent. 
I think that the criticism that parents 
don’t take enough interest in the 
schools—that is, effective interest by 
visiting the schools and then by go- 
ing to their local boards of educa- 
tion and voicing their complaints, if 
they have them—is a valid criticism. 


Mr. McBurney: The suggestion has 
been made here in discussing this 
matter of teaching citizenship that 
our textbooks are loaded with social- 
istic doctrine, that we are getting bad 
advice from the teachers of teachers 
and as a result presumably we are 
turning out young men and women 
who are less loyal, less informed about 
the culture and tradition of America. 
I know McSwain doesn’t subscribe to 
that point of view. 


Textbooks 


Mr. McSwain: No, I do not subscribe 
to it. I am not saying there may not 
be one, two or three textbooks in 
which you could find something you 
would question, but as I know schools 
from having visited in them widely in 
this country for the last 27 years, 
teachers are trying honestly to help 
children understand the basic prin- 
ciples of democratic citizenship. They 
are trying to help them think about 
contemporary problems on the basis 
of their ability to interpret through 
thinking and critical reading. They 
are trying to help children to see 
what democracy has contributed in 
this country and to help them es- 
tablish a firm faith in our democratic 
government. It seems to me that 
when we are too eager to throw out 
our textbooks or say certain text- 
books cannot be used, we are deny- 
ing our children the opportunity to 
get information on both sides of a 
problem and under the guidance of 
a critical teacher to think it through. 
I think you can learn as much that is 
good about our institutions by learn- 
ing what other people say is the 
negative. 
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Mr. McBurney: Of course, Christen- 
sen has been saying here rather ef- 
fectively, it seems to me, that there 
are certain things that should not be 
examined critically. There are cer- 
tain basic things that should’ be 
taught, I take it on an exhortative 
basis, certain verities which should 
not be questioned. 


Mr. CHRISTENSEN: That is correct. 
I take it the one fundamental differ- 
ence we can all agree upon between 
our system which I call Western 
Christian democracy and the Russian 
system is the belief in the divinity 
of man. I realize very well the prob- 
lems that confront any public school 
in getting into spiritual values, but 
they must be there. I think the Mc- 
Collum decision by the Supreme Court 
is very unfortunate; the dissent is 
right. Mr. Frankfurter’s opinion is 
wrong historically. It is an interest- 
ing bit of legal gymnastics. That is 
about all you can say for it. Spiritual 
values are largely absent in our in- 
struction. Go back to the earliest laws 
you had: “‘Man doth not live by bread 
alone.” Our children are getting no 
such spiritual guidance. They are 
having educators that are saying such 
things as: “Education has now be- 
come the chief problem of the world. 
It’s one great holy cause.” Now, what 
kind of muddled thinking can use that 
word “holy” in there? That is what 
has been wrong with so many of our 
teachers and of teachers’ teachers— 
and I am excluding Dean MeSwain. 


‘Develop Ethical Values’ 


Mr. McSwain: That’s all right. I 
am not bothered about your accusa- 
tions, but the word “education” being 
of many definitions, and I think your 
use of the term there is quite broad, 
would include in it the teaching of re- 
ligion, the teaching of ethical values. 
I share with you the view that any 
sound democratic citizenship must be 
supported by a belief in the Divine 
Being. At the same time, our schools 
as I know them are struggling hard 
to help these children develop ethical 
values, learn respect for themselves, 
consideration for and respect for the 


‘Russia today. 
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truth, and honesty of thought, in- 
tegrity with reference to the rights 
of other people; but if you are going 
to bring in this matter of religious 
education, when it comes to a matter | 
of creed, then I think you are going 
to have to throw your accusations also | 
at the home and the church. The 
school alone cannot do everything, it | 
seems to me, you are asking the 
schools to do here today. 


Mr. CHRISTENSEN: I agree. The homes | 
and the churches must do more than! 
they have done. 


Citizenship Education 


Mr. MICHAEL: Going back again to} 
our citizenship education, I think if 
there is one thing the school is trying 
desperately hard to do, it is to respect 
the dignity and the worth of the indi- | 
vidual student. That is certainly | 
basic, Christensen, in what you have 
said is the difference between our way | 
of life and that being promoted by 

If we accept that, as} 
I say basic in our thinking about 
citizenship education in the classroom 
and in the whole environment of the} 
school—and [ think increasingly in 
the home and in the community—lI} 
believe we are developing our basic 
approach to citizenship education. 


Mr. McSwain: I appreciate the points} 
of view that we are hearing from} 
business men and leaders in other 
civic organizations. We must recog 
nize we will have in the next te | 
years 389 million children in ou 
schools, and what we want them t 
have in the way of good sound educa 
tion is the concern of every one i 
the community, Let’s be big enoug | 

| 


i 


to put our differences on the tabled 
and look at them on the basis of 
facts rather than wide general accu4f 
sations. | 
Mr. HELM: I for one don’t think any-} 
thing I have said about the citizenship} 
matter is a wide general accusation 
I have proof of my statements. 
think the thing to do—and I am ens} 
couraged by what you men have said] 
agreeing on the importance of citizen l ; 
ship—is the checking up of textbooksif 
and is the giving to teachers theéf 
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uggestions and guide books that will 
eep them from straying off into 
hese criticisms that are unfair. 


R. CHRISTENSEN: I want to make a 
uggestion. Elementary education is 
asic. It starts the child out in life. 
foday it is largely teaching that is 
lominated by women. We are not 
oday paying salaries that will enable 
.man to support a wife and children 
nd earn his living teaching school to 
hildren, I don’t know whether the 
axpayers in my district are going 
o like it or not, but we must do 
omething by way of raising salaries 
o that we can bring more men into 
he education of children. I don’t 
nean by that federal aid to education. 
Ve don’t want thought control from 
Vashington by a bunch of bureau- 
rats. 


eachers’ Salaries 


fr. McBuRNEY: We are asking the 
chools to teach fundamentals more 
ffectively, to teach citizenship more 
ffectively, to teach morals and ethics 
1ore effectively and here we have a 
rember of a board of education say- 
ig that we are not paying teachers 
ving wages. There are extenuating 
actors unquestionably. 


[R. CHRISTENSEN: We are paying 
rcomen pretty good salaries, but you 
ave got to work out something so 
len can come into the profession and 
rill come into the elementary schools. 


IR. HELM: Enough salary to take 
are of a family. 


ik. McSwAIn: I would certainly 
nderwrite what Christensen said 
pout the importance of elementary 
thools and what it does for children 
uring the impressionable years. We 
eed competent, alert, keen-minded 
achers. We cannot get many of the 
yung men and women, especially 
en, to enter the elementary field 
nless we have better salaries and 
so, Christensen, unless we have a 
cognition from the public that it 
an important job to do. 


R. CHRISTENSEN: I agree with you 
hole-heartedly. I don’t mean to ex- 


clude women. The schools need the 
influence of both men and women 
teachers. 


Mr. MICHAEL: I am very much inter- 
ested in what Mr. Christensen says. 
I am sure he is aware of the problem 
of recruitment of teachers in the 
United States. Certainly the financial 
aspects are very, very important. I 
would emphasize again what Dean 
McSwain says, that in addition to 
that, teachers are particularly con- 
cerned about their status in com- 
munity life, the acceptance of the job 
which we think they are doing in be- 
half of our way of life. 


Teachers’ Status 


Mr. HELM: It occurs to me one of the 
things we can all do is to glorify the 
profession. Show to men who are con- 
sidering life work and wondering 
what they are to do, that the field 
of teaching probably has no superior. 
I was in it 15 years. I felt it a duty, 
just as much a e¢all as going into the 
ministry. I think if we can unite on 
that, some policy whereby we can 
glorify the profession, and hold it 
out to young men as well as young 
women, we will be performing the 
funetion that is as important as 
almost anything else. 


Mr. McBuRNEY: To what extent do 
the problems you attribute to the 
schools reflect the weaknesses and 
tensions in the home and local, state 
and national community? 

Mr. CHRISTENSEN: I think the schools, 
certainly in the position of leadership, 
should avoid a lot of tensions we have. 
They come from the confusion that 
has existed in educational sources in 
large measure. 


Mr. MICHAEL: On the other hand, 
Mr. Christensen, I don’t think there 
is any question that too many of us 
are willing to let many of the failures 
fall on contemporary education when 
they are ultimately failures of our 
society as a whole, 


Mr. CHRISTENSEN: Well, society is a 
problem of education. ... 
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